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PREFACE 



Throughout its history the University of the 
Pacific has had an abiding concern for the relationship 
between higher education and society. The recently- 
established international programs of the University 
of the Pacific are evidence of both this concern and 
the desire of the University to contribute positively 
to the global society in which all institutions of 
higher learning increasingly take part. 

I am honored to welcome M. Victor de Pange to our 
University to discuss with our faculty and students the 
problems and prospects of higher education in Europe. 

The series of lectures delivered by M. de Pange during 
the first Winter Term of our College of the Pacific 
defines many aspects of these problems. His analysis 
challenges us all to continue to examine the relation- 
ship between the University and society. 

Moreover, he has provided a unique occasion for our 
scholars to analyze issues in higher education common to 
both the United States and Europe. The University of the 
Pacific is pleased to make these lectures available to 
readers who could not hear the lectures in person. 

Cordially , 

Robert E. Burns 

President 
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INTRODUCTION 



When I first mentioned to members of the Committee for Higher Education 
and Research of the Council of Europe that I had offered "University 
and Society" as a subject for the lectures I had been invited to give 
at the University of the Pacific, they told me that I should avoid 
using the word "reform" when speaking about universities. "Universities 
are not that bad" they told me. "The word 'reform 1 is used only by 
students" . . . 

There is, of course* something to be said for this. But we can equally 
hold that we are witnessing in Europe a radical change in our outlook on 
life and society which affects the very soul of the university. How much 
of the old institutions will remain in the new ones after these changes 
have become effective? It may well be that the higher education system 
of tomorrow will have very little in common with the university of the 
past. If this is to be the case even the use of the word "university" 
might become confusing. 

When we come to analysing higher education in Europe we are immediately 
confronted with a variety cf situations. Problems vary in Europe not 
only from the western to the eastern part of the continent but also from 
country to country and often, within one country, from university to 
un iversity . 

I have deliberately taken the so-called "1968 events" as a starting 
point since those events had a considerable impact on public opinion 
both in Europe and in the United States. From then onwards a political 
atmosphere was created urging governments to take immediate action and 
hastening the realisation of plans which existed long before 1968, 

My first lecture will be devoted to the students protest, whether it 
was the expression of unrest or of revolt. 

I will then examine the reaction of universities and of governments to 
this new situation and concentrate on a few major examples in Europe 
taken from the French, British, German and Scandinavian systems of 
Higher Education. When dealing with these examples, I expect to con- 
centrate on points which raise policy-making problems. Such conceptions, 
as comprehensiveness, diversification of higher education and permanent 
education, which are now widely accepted and which find their way into 
legislation, would not have been thought of only a few years ago. 

A special organ has been set up within the Council of Europe to analyze 
and reinforce common trends in higher education by means of technical 
cooperation among member governments. This is the reason for the existence 
of the Committee for Higher Education and Research. 

I am much indebted to all those who have helped me in the preparation of 
this work by providing me with ideas, facts and documentation. My 
grateful acknowledgement goes to members of the Committee for Higher 
Education and Research of the Council of Europe who have kindly pro- 
vided me with material concerning their country. My colleagues in the 
General Secretariat have constantly given me their time and advice, put 
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their experience at my disposal and offered me material assistance. 

Free access to two main sources of documentation was a prerequisite 
for this work. First the material constantly kept up to date for the 
Committee for Higher Education and Research; secondly the basic in- 
formation collected by the Documentation Centre for Education in 
Europe. My gratitude goes in particular to Mr. Bernard von Mutius, 
Head of the Division for Educational Documentation and Research who 
initiated me to the difficult field of education in Europe and sorted 
out the documents I needed. 

These lectures are a direct consequence of the generous invitation ex- 
tended to me be the University of the Pacific to come to Stockton. I, 
therefore, wish to thank very heartily Alistair W. McCrone, Academic 
Vice-President of the University of the Pacific for extending this 
invitation. Finally, it is my duty and pleasure to mention Clifford J 
Hand, Associate Dean of the College of the Pacific for having thought 
of his old friend from the days of the liberation of Fiance, more than 
a quarter of a century ago. 



Victor de Pange 
Strasbourg, December, 1970 
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I STUDENT REVOLT 



(A challenge to University and to Society) 



A. A few remarks 



This first lecture will be based primarily on the student revolt as a 
challenge to University and to Society. I am aware that this has al- 
ready been the subject of many shrewd analyses but I can imagine no 
better way to explain the changes which are taking place in universities 
in Europe at present. 

Some basic facts are necessary to justify the importance of what has 
happened. I will not go back further than the movement which started 
in Berkeley in 1966. The first symptoms of social discontent were felt 
as widely in the United States as they were to be in Paris and in other 
universities in Europe. We live in a world community but the United 
States are in many fields ten to fifteen years ahead of Europe, The 
same problems arise in the United States as in Europe but they are to 
be seen in a different light due to differences in civilisation. A 
European survey is therefore necessary to show the other side of the 
picture. 

In this respect the "May 1968" events in France can serve as a use- 
ful starting point for understanding the phenomena of youth revolt 
against society. Rome and Berlin reacted in the same way as Berkeley 
and Paris. 

At one of the main entrances of the University Buildings in Paris it 
could be read in French, painted in large block letters on the wall 
"Take my desires for reality because I believe in the reality of my 
desires" . 

This sentence summarises in a striking way the attitude of the students. 
If we could only know those "desires" we would understand the situation 
better. My purpose is to try and throw some light on a situation which 
looks so desperately complicated. There is indeed irony (and I must 
apologize for it), in treating as a university thesis a problem which 
is so essentially alive. 

If we attempt to rationalize the questions and define them in as many 
words we can easily find good reasons to explain the students' unrest. 

It is almost a commonplace to say that students were convinced of a 
number of defects in our educational as well as in our social and 
political system. Let me. recall these grievances. 

1. The educational grievances were mainly the following: 

a) Hierarchical university system based on authority 

b) Enormous expansion of higher education 

c) Contents of curricula 

d) Methods of teaching 

e) Methods of examination 



f) Toe long periods of study 

g) Impersonality of higher education 

h) Condition of life in campuses 

i) Lack of solid orientation and guidance 
J) Structure of higher education 

k) Relation between university and society 

2. This list remains open and I will not attempt to complete 

it because we are aware that at least equal to the educational grievances 
the criticism of society played a large part in the students' unrest. 

These criticisms can be summed up as follows: 

a) The "establishment ,, system 

b) Lack of ideaology 

c) Tyranny of technology 

d) Inadequate position of students in Society 

e) Uncertain prospects for future employment 

3. It would be wrong to believe that the students only protested 
against something. There was also a positive and constructive opposition 
which we must take into account while drawing up this survey of the 
situation. The main demands and aims of the students corresponded 
naturally with » he grievances listed above. 

a) As regards the university they were based on the following fundamental 
reform of higher education: 

i. Democratisation of higher education such as 

- free access for all to higher education 

- student participation in university affairs 

ii More money for higher education 

iii Reform of curricula 

iv Reform of teaching methods 

v Abolition of examinations 

vi Reduction of study periods 

vii More personal contacts between teachers and students 

viii Academic freedom 

ix Personal freedom 

x Recognition of the political mandate of students 

xi Immunity 

xii Better orientation and guidance 

xiii Reform of university structures 

h) As for society it is interesting to note that though students were 
able to give rather a good analysis of present society and state what 
they no longer wanted,, th^y found it difficult to say by what it should 
be replaced. The main demands in this field were: 

i Elimination of the present social structure 

ii Abolition of the present constitutional system 

iii Transformation of university into a centre of revolutionary 
action to reform society 

iv Greater influence of ideology 

v Restrictions on mass communication (TV - Radio - Press) 

vi Recognition of students aa intellectual workers. 
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These lists are by no means exhaustive but it would serve little 
purpose to expand on them. I will rather concentrate on a number of 
aspects which seem important to clarify the problems. 

My first point is that Europe should not be considered as a wholes the 
situation differs from country to country and often within one country 
from university to university. 

Let us take a few examples: 

In Scandinavia we might be led too readily to consider a lump situation. 

In fact Denmark (in this as in many other respects) was more "Continental" 
than the other Scandinavian countries in the nature of its student unrest. 
Sweden ana Norway accelerated the process of democratisation which was 
already very advanced, but the students became opposed to some of the 
schemes for reform of higher education already under preparation or being 
tried out. In Norway, for instance, the purely material conditions 
(size of loans and scholarships) held a prominent place , but there 
were also criticism of the content of studies. Scandinavian students, 
as a whole, were responsive to specific problems such as in war in 
Vietnam, at least for the extremist group (though for their main support 
these have always had to exploit objectives nearer to them, such as 
rising rents for student's hotels and reforms of studies along lines 
confirming the freedom of students). 

One of the most explosive situations would be found in Italy where the 
growth of the undergraduate population exceeds that of any other 
European country and where, at the same time, the university tradition 
is more rigidly frozen and more obedient to the "big bosses" than else- 
where . 

We should also note the privileged position of Great Britain, where the 
independence of the universities is an age-old tradition; where the 
system of awards is particularly efficient; and where, although the 
number of students admitted into the universities is far smaller than in 
the other countries, the percentage of students who take a degree is 
very much larger. 

France is a very typical case which will be dealt with at length separately. 

Though it is not my purpose to examine the situation in countries out- 
side the Council of Europe I should mention that the same problems occurr- 
ed in those countries. In Yugoslavia, for instance, one of the main 
concerns of students seems to have been uncertainty with regard to 
future employment. 

It is also necessary to remark, and this will be my second point, that 
quite a number of countries have not experienced a general and fundamental 
student revolt. French students more or less assumed that "May 1968" had 
changed the world. But even for students as close as Britain, these events 
had little significance. An analysis of why the student revolt did happen 
in some countries (France - Italy - Germany) should be accompanied by an 
analysis of why it did not happen as a general event in other countries 
(say Britain, Austria, Ireland). A distinction could be made between in- 
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ternal factors such as the antiquated and underequipped university 

structures in France and external factors such as the conflict of 

generations in Germany. There were also combinations of both. In 

Italy for instance, a general social and economic unrest coincided 

with an antiquated university structure. Similarly, the factors 

favouring peaceful change could be analysed with regard to the other 

countries: traditionalism (Britain: the art of associating, past and present 

small size of the university hence, no alienation (Austria), universityautonomy 

and university as a means of expression of national identity (Ireland) . 

This leads me to my third point: 

The traditional University has no more the monopoly of higher education. 

Through the various kinds of mass medias: (TV and soon the use of 
satellites for educationsl purposes) higher education is finding its 
way into individual life. We may, therefore, ask ourselves what, in 
the presence of the new technology, is the justification for retaining 
the university at all. Could not all teaching be done with packaged 
courses, all assessment by computers, all preparation of new courses 
and all research by special centres which have no teaching function? 

In fact, in some countries, the disappearance of the traditional 
university is already seriously considered (Sweden, Cuba). The answer 
to this question seems to be that there will remain the need to localize 
the university to give it identity and to plan carefully its minimum 
size and its maximum size (the lone student isolated in a language lab 
or library cubicle i 3 as deterring a picture as the massive amphitheatre 
or the gigantic university hospital). But the creation of those units 
which enable the academic community to lead a full life (including not 
only young students and old professors, but also mid-career men and 
women interrupting their work with periods of study - permanent education) 
should not be the simple result of mathematical computations of size and 
geographical distribution of population, and the mechanical scanning 
of national maps. It should embody the will of responsible people to 
create these communities. There is no harm in each of these communities 
having its own distinct traits - all energy results from the contrast be- 
tween opposites - as long as they accept the fact of belonging to a 
larger community and accept the responsibility not only towards their 
contemporaries , but also towards those who will come after. 

My next point - on which I should be cautious, because it is a very re- 
cent development which has not yet been carefully considered - is that 
a great change is taking place at present in the attitude both of students 
and of society as regards students. All thct precedes is mostly re- 
levant for 1968. In 1971 the situation is already very different. At 
a recent symposium organized by the Council of Europe to establish contacts 
with leaders of student movements or unions it appeared that students 
now had the feeling that they had established their rights and did not 
need to fight any more in the street to defend them. This is true in so 
far as most of the changes taking place have given students a greater 
participation in university affairs. The problem for the students is, 
therefore, to make full use of these rights and organize themselves among 
themselves. This, in the long run, can change radically their attitude 
towards the establishment. 

My final comment in this long introduction is this: we have for the past 
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1 decades been thinking mainly in terms of quantity. Great things have 

been achieved by mastering figures and we should consider this as an 
t essential element of our present civilization. But the cost of these 

[ achievements has often been to discard the qualitative elements of 

life. The scandal of our time may well be to have questioned durable 
~ values . Should a return to these values be one of the results of the 

Students 1 protest it will have done some good to society as a whole. 



B) . Attempts at an explanation 
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Several hundred books have been written on the new situation created by 
youth unrest. It is, therefore, necessary to concentrate on major works 
written b- high level authors who can be considered as representing 
"top thinking". For that purpose the following have been selected. 

1. An Outline Analysis of a Youth Sick World by Marcel Hicter 

2. La Revolution introuvable by Raymond Aron 

3. La Revolte des Jeunes by Alfred Sauvy 

4. La Societe bloquee by Michel Crozier 



1. The Council of Europe approach 

The problem of student unrest and the more general one of youth unrest 
is of such importance for Europe that the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe devoted in 1969 one of its annual debates to this 
subject. The basic element for this debate was a voluminous report 
"Youth Problems in Europe" composed of 145 documents on youth (mainly 
statistics and analyses) which had been collected by M. Marcel Hicter, 
Director General for Youth and Leisure at the Belgian Ministry of 
Education for French culture. Parallel to this very learned and compact 
document which contained an enormous amount of facts, Marcel Hicter 
wrote a memorandum (l)for the use of the general public. This document 
throws a new light on the problem. 

For Marcel Hicter the youth problem must be seen as a whole and include 
such phenomena as the "gangs", the "angry young men", the "beatnicks", 
the "provo", the "hippies" and others. If the effects of youth unrest 
are immensely varied the origins can be traced to a few elements of 
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(1) Outline Analysis of a Youth Sick World by Marcel Hicter published 
in the Information Bulletin, 8/1968 of the Documentation Centre for 
Education in Europe, Most of the following text is extracted from 
this memorandum. 
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primary importance. It must constantly be kept in mind that we are 
witnessing a conflict of generations, perhaps the first of the violent 
conflicts between young and old which some sociologists forecast will 
replace the old class struggle. 

We live in an ageing society where the proportion of old people in 
parliaments, university chairs, the senior civil service grades, manage- 
ments of firms, in industry, commerce and agriculture, and on boards of 
directors is constantly increasing. Such people no longer have the 
mental, spiritual or physical drive to keep up to dste or to gear their 
lives and actions to a future which does not concern them. Nor are 
fifty-year-olds forward looking by nature. In 1940 they were 20: many 

played the daily game of life and death and were exhausted by it; many 
spent their youth in camps and conceived an urge to make up for all lost 
enjoyment; all of them are rather proud of having rebuilt their countries, 
their homes, their schools, their factories and having created a welfare 
society - which they missed most between the ages of 20 and 30 - daily 
progressing towards greater wellbeing and what they call greater social 
justice. Germans of 50 years of age are in addition particularly proud 
of having built up on the "night and fog" the first real democratic 
society their country has known, a society which has lasted a generation; 
they are particularly proud of having fully reintegrated their country 
into Western Europe within the space of 20 years. 

And now their children are condemning the affluent society, their 
democracy, their social system and the universities which are there only 
to train them to be the managers of the society which is the pride of 
the 50-year old parents. 

Marce- Hicter focuses the greater part of his analysis on society which 
he considers to be primarily responsible for the present situation. He 
stresses the following points: 

a) The universalisation of culture 

Culture and the future of young people are assuming a world wide di- 
mension. No event, wherever it appears, remains without consequence 
for others. We. know everything that happens in the world. The human 
species, for the first time in history, is becoming aware of its unity. 

We have really reached the scale of the jet engine, the H. Bomb and 
rockets. This makes, for instance, ever the more urgent the assistance 
to the third world since we are aware of and can see the poverty of the 
third world and the peoples of the third world are aware of and can see 
our affluence. 

b) Mass communication and mass culture 

Communications are being speeded up and the information is reaching the 
masses* Two further remarks must be made. 

1) We are dealing with the first generation to have been sub- 
jected to television throughout their lives, and it must be said that, 
whereas for most of us school was the principal, not to say the only, 
window on to the world, members of this generetion derive only a small 
part of their intellectual stock from school* They have been constantly 
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bombarded by pictures, sounds and atomised information; they switch in 
the space of a minute from the death of Kennedy to a motor race or a 
traditional folk procession. They are bombarded with bits of knowledge 
which have no connecting links, order or system and are geared to no 
values or lines of force. They have no sense of analysis or synthesis. 
Whereas 15 to 16 year-olds d'.ffered qualitatively from 19 to 20 year 
olds, 11 to 12 year-olds present differences in nature, in mental 
structures, reject all logical or rational approach to problems, and 
possess no framework into which they can fit their knowledge. 

ii) Our society, based on linear writing, was bound to be a civilisation 
of the eye and the reason (the mere need to write compels us to arrange 
our ideas), whereas mass communications, particularly television, are 
taking us from the age of reason to a new oral age which is tribal on a 
planetary scale. 

These two remarks explain the impossibility of engaging in a dialogue, 
as though between the mental structures of young people and an adult 
mental structure there was a difference not of quality but of nature, 
rendering a dialogue impossible through lack of a common method of 
thinking and reasoning. 

c) Industrial mind -conditioning 

The industrial conditioning of consciences and minds is a product of 
the last hundred years and one which is undergoing rapid and mutiple 
developments : 

We are not sufficiently aware that industrial mind- fashioning is not 
yet fully developed, that it has not yet been able to master its 
essential element, namely education. The industrialisation of teach- 
ing began only in our time; while we are still at the stage of discuss- 
ing timetables, educational systems, the shortage of teachers, and making 
full use of premises, there are already in sight the technical means 
and media which make all debate on educational reform an anachronism. 

The object of industrial mind fashioning is to perpetuate the existing 
patterns and to inculcate a certain way of thinking, so as to exploit it. 

As a result of the rapid development of Industrial mind- fashioning and 
the fact that it has become part and parcel of modern society, the social 
role of the intellectual is being transformed. He has to reckon with 
attempts at corruption and blackmail of a new and subtle kind: he 

becomes the accomplice of an industry whose future depends on him as he 
depends on its - established power, is incompatible with his own. 

d) A world of violence 

Violence challenges civilization: in our age of man’s increasing mastery 

over the forces of nature, of flowering scientific achievement, of 
brilliant research work and of respect for life learnt in childhood, 
violence is a disgraceful anachronism. Violence is rising like a tide 
on the horizon of the future. Developing technology is producing new 
forms of physical and moral brutality - the rape of conscience, brain- 
washing, manipulation of men’s minds and other pressures of all kinds 
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which build up a huge machinery of dispossession and prostitution 
of freedom. 

These savage, brutal and conspicuous kinds of violence are not the 
only ones. More dangerous because less obvious are those cunning 
methods of indoctrination and conditioning which, with seeming gentle- 
ness and artfulness play upon men's inclinations, seek to shackle 
human beings with invisible bonds. If a man is inexperienced, discon- 
certed by the complexity of life, overwhelmed by pressing appeals 
addressed simultaneously to both his lower and his higher nature, to 
both his ideals and his instincts, he becomes a mere plaything who 
can be bullied all the more because he believes that he has gained in 
freedom. This insidious kind of violence is barely felt. Yet its 
damage is all the more profound because it captures people unawares and 
annexes their goodwill. Violence that is noiseless establishes itself 
with the connivance of its victims and can be detected only in the 
advantages which it brings to those who make use of it. 

e) Population explosion 

OECD mentions that on 1st January, Turkey had 5,349,000 young people 
aged 15-24 out of a total population of 27,636,000; and forecasts for 
Turkey by 1st January 1976 a proportion of 7,955,000 out of a population 
of 41,101,000. 

In 24 hours there will be x00,000 more people in the world; in one 
year, approximately 40,000,000 more; by the year 2000, the population of 
Latin America will have risen from 200,000,000 to 600,000,000 in- 
habitants; China will have 1,200,000,000; India at least 1,000,000,000. 
These demographic considerations become particularly significant be- 
cause of the extension of human longevity owing to progress in the 
fields of medicine and hygiene. The number of living generations that 
must co-exist is greater, and we are concerned with maintaining spiritual 
peace and harmony in communities which comprise both those who fought at 
Verdun and do not forget this, and their grandsons and great-grandsons 
who did not even know Hitler. 

f) Relativity of the concept of "young" 

The notion of youth is purely relative, according to whether we consider 
average age or experience of life in a country where an age of 70 or 
80 is normal or where one dies at the age of 40. Another result is 
the suprisingly short span of generations: although structures and 

values change less rapidly than techniques teachers know that children 
of a single family, according to whether they are 20, 15, or 12 years of 
age, will not belong to the same generation: they are subjected to the 

influence of different standards of juvenile behaviour, and to different 
sub-cultures of age, which give rise not only to opposition to parents, 
but to separation between children in the same family: the same father 

must behave differently towards and accomodate himself to the different 
generations of his dwn children. 

g) Effects of the explosion of youth on the life and atmosphere of 
schools and universities 
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In the universities , populations in a single generation have risen from 
50,000 to 600,000 university students in Trance, and from 10,000 to 60, 
000 in Belgium. 



Universities that have 100,000 students cannot organize proper human 
relations between students and professors or among students, professors 
and administrators. 

Not long ago, Sartre wrote: "There were 25 of us in the teacher train- 

ing college class; we did not stifle, because we were few in number. We 
worked among ourselves with perfect instruments. We could discuss matters 
with our teachers, and there were continual disputes, but all this took 
place in an atmosphere of aristocratic leisure. Today it is entirely 
different. The students have become so numerous that they have no 
longer the direct relations with their professors. They merely hear 
him through a loud-speaker - an absolutely inhuman and inaccessible 
personage who delivers to them a course whose importance so far as they 
are concerned they wholly fail to grasp. 

At the root of the problem there is 

i) the university population explosion 

ii) a devaluation of university diplomas and 

iii) the birth of a new proletariat armed with weapons far more 
destructive than those of the worker proletariat for the 
protection of its interests and its future. 

It is not the destiny of the young university graduate of today, as it 
was the pre-ordained destiny of his father, to become one of the leaders 
of the community. 

In the stable society of recent centuries, the normal conclusion was a 
chronological notion of the relative importance roles: knowledge was 

matured through experience, and responsibilities normally increased with 
age. Now, we no longer pair "knowledge and experience", but "knowledge 
and creativity" in politics, science, medicine and technology. Youth give 
priority to invention, innovation, new solutions, to such a point that 



(1) It is interesting in this respect to quote the opinion of Lord 
Robbins (see below chapter II A 2 The Robbins Report and its 
consequences ) M In my judgment the mere size of many universities 
today is such as to breed unrest and uneasiness in the student body. 

The individual on a campus of many thousands of undergraduates is 
apt to feel lost and bewildered - a sort of spiritual agoraphobia. 

He is an atom In a world of apparently unorganised atoms. There is 
no sense of community; and he and his fellow atoms are apt prey for 
any articulate neurotic who happens to come along and find his spiritual 
compensation in working on the emotions of others. It is no accident, 

I think, that many of the revolts of our time have taken place. in 
universities which were either absolutely latga in this sense, or were 
in a process of growth so rapid that the traditional forms of 
organisation were proving inadequate." 
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it might almost be said that experience of the past handicaps the 
contemporary adult. 

In this world where efficiency is more and more often to be found be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 40 , we must make a revolution in human re- 
lationships, and provide those who are over 50 with an opportunity of 
carrying out long-term tasks, requiring continuity. 

h) Changes in the social function of youth 

Modern life has brought about a prolongation of the period of adolescence: 
whilst medicine and hygiene prolong life, at the same time they make 
young people bigger, give them usually greater physical strength and, 
above all, a more precocious puberty. Young people attain their full 
adult biological functions earlier, but, on the other hand, their in- 
dependence is increasingly retarded. 

In earlier generations the transition from childhood to adulthood took 
place in a few months; it now takes more than ten years. 

This lengthy process also leads to an ability to dream up the world and 
live in an unreal universe of ideas. A generation or two ago, a great 
majority of boys of 15 were decided on their careers: now, many "adole- 

scents" of 25 have not made their choice. Twenty-six percent of boys 
and fifty percent of girls at the end of their secondary schooling do not 
know what profession they are going to take up. This delay in achiev- 
ing social independence leads an increasing number of young couples, 
even with children, to Livii£ entirely on their parents. We are now 
witnessing a new and fundamental mutation in the human species; neotny 
is the transition of an individual of child structure to the function 
of a reproductive adult. 

i) Biological changes 

We must admit that young people procreate and develop their physiological 
needs at a period of physical development that is far ahead of their 
affective, moral and intellectual development, which is prolonged and re- 
tarded. There is a risk of our societies* becoming very largely com- 
posed of individuals with men*s bodies 7 under children's heads; the young 
man of today is a neotenic product, made for another world which will 
be his tomorrow and which an adult cannot understand. The global 
situation of such a society is agravated by the fact that this young man 
needs the social shelter of family environment no longer merely up to 
the age of 5 or 6, but until he is 15 or even 20, the role of the parents 
is being intensified and assuming a new dimension. 

Young people accept social responsibilities and functions only much later, 
and are conscious of having a share in the redistribution of social 
profits (their rights) without participating in production (their duties). 
The period of rights and marginal life is prolonged to the detriment 
of the period of duties and effective action. 

j) Structural and cultural disintegration 

The student as a product in process of completion is not a part of 
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society in the same way as he will become a part of it some day as a 
finished product. The number of years spent at university is increas- 
ing, a very large number of the more intelligent students are engaged in 
adding one degree or diploma to another and pursuing parallel lines of 
research before accepting adult responsibilities, there is indeed real 
cause for concern: in any large university there are dozens of the 

most brilliant minds aged between twenty-five and thirty, who, refuse 
to accept adult functions. 

k ) Characteristics of contemporary soci ety 

European society has undergone a profound change. 

a) Before the 1950s another manner of thinking prevailed. "Man" 
was defined according to productive or aesthetic activity. 

There was a kind of consensus of opinion; everybody agreed 

in attributing a moral velue to work, to trades, to activities. 
Many hoped for self -achievement in their profession. Others 
attributed to manual work the origin of human dignity. 

b) Today it must be agreed that these values have become singularly 
less clear-cut. We now find in the foreground a nexus of 
ideas and of thinking and feeling that are connected with 
consumption. We have set before us a picture of man the 
consumer, no longer man the producer. 

1 . ) The Industrial Society 

We do not know whether the world-wide process of industrialisation is 
going to produce the same type of society everywhere. Neither must we 
forget the problem of the third world of predominantly agricultural 
countries. Intensive organization of achieving 100% of the potentialities 
would lead to the hypothesis of a world city almost entirely situated 
in the northern hemisphere, bounded by a world-wide countryside. 

m) The Technological Society 

n) The urban phenomenon 

It is through the city that technology enters into society. Urban 
phenomena would therefore, become the true technical problem. The 
growing importance of technology demands a social framework, the exist- 
ence of one or more groups for whom technology has become a true ideology 
and who try to form themselves into a class; the technocrats. 

0) Theorists of abundance 

We may observe a new type of poverty. Once the more elementary re- 
quirements are satisfied, other types of scarcity are discovered. 

Especially in an urban environment, there is scarcity of space and also 
scarcity of time. 

p) Theorists of the society of leisure 

A precise analysis of time leads to a distinction between working time, 



free time(leisure) end occupied time (travel , formalities of all 
kinds required by an increasingly bureaucratic society). This occupied 
time results from the expansion of town*, f rom a dissociation between 
places of work, residences and recreation. Although working time de- 
creases, leisure time has not increased, but it is the occupied time 
that absorbs the amount of time thus made available. 

q) The Consumer Society 

Stress i9 laid almost exdbsively on individual needs and no concern has 
been paid to social needs. For example, in new urban building schemes 
everything relating to social needs is singularly neglected. We are 
witnessing the creation of needs by those who control the means of 
production, and with the help of publicity of shaping these new needs 
and giving them both form and attraction. Those who hold the reins of 
production also govern the conditions of consumption. 

r) The analysis by Herbert Marcuse 

Marcuse declares that the industrial society is dominated by technology, 
which has become M a power in itself, all the more to be feared since it 
acts in and against man to make him a mutilated, one-dimensional being". 
Whereas the aim of social organisation is "the establishment of a human 
existence in a humanised nature", "we on the contrary live and die under 
the sign of rationalism and production". Bureaucracy, administration, 
planning, party machinery are all obscured by the exclusive priority 
that they give to production. "Pots are made to put soup in and soup 
is made to fill the pots". The major claims are now only quantitative, 
never qualitative, in this demand for welfare. Man has been led to 
prefer gaining more to being more, to give living standards the priority 
over kind of life. Man's value is now only instrumental. The administra- 
tion of things has taken the place of the government of persons, and 
we achieve both the rational and absurd when "we sell anti-atomic shelters 
fitted with all modern conveniences". Marcuse declares that we must 
rediscover an art of living and rebel against the totalitarianism of 
technocratic reasons: we must rediscover flowers and love. 



The preceding analysis of society makes us understand better the reason 
for 

The Student Uprising 

The uneasiness of young people is a truly world wide phenomena - only the 
form that it takes varies with national circumstances. The fact is that 
students in one place are demanding? reforms which may have been secured 
elsewhere long ago. 

For an objective analysis cutting across national boundaries and show- 
ing that the sickness is a world-wide one, Marcel Hicter recommends the 
review published by the US Information Service under the title of 
"Dialogue", the firat issue of which is devoted to "Ferment in the 
University", This issue contains an important article on the subject 
by Clark Kerr, former President of the University of California. The 
following excerpt is relevant also to all European countries* 
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"As citizens, many of the challengers point to s hypocritical society 
which permits the use of napalm but not of marijuana and whose govern- 
ments seem incapable of either understanding or solving problems rang- 
ing from ghettos to Vietnam. 

As students, they are critical of a bureaucratic educational system 
under which teachers are remote from the students and take no interest 
in them and under which the administrators never listen attentively 
to their ideas on reform (lodging, academic problems, personal problems , 
student activities) or take notice of any of the problems that closely 
affect them. At their classes, they are not expected to take part but 
only to listen. As future workers, they see vast industrial corporations 
and trade unions cynically manipulating and depersonalising the pop- 
ulation rather than liberating it and providing it with interesting 
work calling for a spirit of initiative. In the opinion of many critics, 
9uch a society cannot meet the hopes or fit the talents of individuals. 

Many demand a system of direct democracy (participatory democracy) 
under which the citizens will take part as directly as possible in 
decisions affecting them whether in their education or work or in the 
policy of their governments". 

Conclusion 

The key-words are autonomy , self-administration , challenge . 

a) The demand for autonomy is a claim urged mainly against the central- 
ising and bureaucratic state. It is a claim for a new concept of hu- 
man dignity. Autonomy would facilitate the establishment of open 
structures, permit of greater flexibility to meet regional or local needs, 
to introduce new subjects , to integrate, teaching in faculties where the 
division of subjects no longer meets the requirements of research which 
has become increasingly interdisciplinary, etc. Autonomy may slso lead 

to a certain dispersal of efforts: Politicians must be careful to weigh 

up the advantages of allowing Liege, Rome or Munich to settle their 
problems in relation to university requirements of Liege, Rome or 
Munich, againat the disadvantages and risks of stopping short at frag- 
mentary, diversified and sometimes contrary solutions at a time when it 
is in the interests of university authorities to achieve international 
recognition of their standards and degrees. 

b) The concept of self- administration is not new. Many American 
universities have a dean of students. The worker at any level is faced 
with permanent retraining and self-improvement. 

c) Dispute is concerned with the university itself. Young people are 
abolishing the customary professorial lectures, which must give way 

to dialogues and groups; they reject the examination system, by which 
some unknown person, either promotes thousands of young people or casts 
them into outer darkness. They refuse the wide scale of the subjects 
taught, and realize that many of the "truths" instilled into them are 
no longer truths; they know that knowledge is perishable, and that de- 
grees also in time will become valueless; they demand a critical university, 
where parallel lectures will be given and the content of courses will 
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be analyzed; they dispute knowledge itself which is no longer acquired 
data but a conquest which goes forward, which changes, which develops 
actually by being contested. 

They know that their life is no longer divided into two parts, one 
when they arm themselves with knowledge and technology, and the other 
where they apply this knowledge and technology. They know that they 
are entering into a society where the most learned is likely to be 
overtaken any day in his special subject, where they may be outmoded 
and superseded at the age of thirty, and that there is nothing more 
dangerous than to be a super-specialist and nothing more. They know 
that the university is more important than ever, to a degree unimagined 
by adults in so far as during their whole adult life they will no 
longer be able to leave it. They are sentenced to a civilization of 
study, of permanent retraining, of permanent revision, of faultless 
adjustment. 

If it were only ten years behindhand, the university would fail. The 
university, as a result of its ponderous nature, its compulsions, its 
methods, the idea that it still wrongly cherishes that it must in four, 
five, or seven years charge up a battery to last a whole career, is not 
up-to-date. 



The reform of the university is a matter of concern to the whole of 
society, inasmuch as those who are there today and will be the leaders 
of tomorrow are sentenced never to leave it again; or at any rate to 
come back continually until they retire. Not only by granting young 
people easier access will the university double its population; it is 
going to quadruple it by the indispensable return of all its graduates. 

It will also have to quadruple its campuses, laboratories, libraries, 
clinics, hotels and the number of its scientific staff. And also its 
budget. People must be made to realize that as the society towards 
which we are swiftly heading demands, the only investments are in men; 
the others will follow. 

Young people are no longer willing to be reduced to the role of producers, 
consumers, or mere performers of orders; they demand "not only the means 
to live, but reasons for living". They are in revolt against a society 
where men are possessed and do not possess themselves. 

In future, the exercise of authority will demand dialogue and participa- 
tion. 



2) The Unthought-of Revolution 



In the form of a dialogue. Professor Aron (2). has summarized his views 
on the situation in France in 1968. His main purpose is to demystify 
the so called revolution and explain the situation in rational terms. 

The "May-Events" would, in his opinion be a more exact denomination 
than "Revolution". Professor Aron bases his analysis not only on current 
facts which were noticeable immediately before and during the events 
but also on the general trends of French History. 

In the forward of his book Professor Aron quotes the left wing socio- 
logist Proudhon, who wrote in his notes , in February 1848, after the fall 
of the bourgeois regime of King Louis-Philippe, "This has been a Revolu- 
tion without a purpose. The French Nation is a nation of Comedians". 

a) The "May Events" : a psychodrama . 

The key to the situation is that the "May Events" were a psychodrama: 

the caricature of a revolutionary comedy, some sort of Comedy the French 

played to themselves. There was no will to make a revolution, no 
purpose, no aims. The fever rose and fell as quickly as it had arisen. 
All happened suddenly as if the aggressiveness of the animal in man 
needed to be expressed by a cult of violence. 

It must indeed be difficult for a foreigner, (and even for a Frenchman 

who was not in the capital during those crucial days) , to understand 

how a very local revolt (limited at the beginning to 100-150 active 
extremists supported by few hundred sympathisers) in Paris university 
gradually developed into a national crisis which almost upset the regime 
without there being any evidence that any of the revolutionary parties 
or any of the mass leaders really intended to take the power. 

For public opinion the first event which had some revolutionary signif- 
icance was the occupation of the Sorbonne by the students on Monday, 

May 13, the day after the return to Paris of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Pompidou. The crisis then came to a peak with barricades in the streets 
of Paris and the general strike of the workers which pa *lyzed French 
economy. The complexity of cooperation which is neoc • .y for the work- 
ing of modern society makes it easy for an active uu.:iorit:y to paralyze 
a whole country. Can these latter events which impressed so much those 
who witnessed them and were given world audience by broadcasting and 



(1) The elements of this chapter are taken from Raymond Aron, La Revolution 
introuvable reflexions sur la revolution de Mai (collection "En toute 
liberte: Fayard, i968 - 187 pages) 

(2) Raymond Aron - Born 1905, Professor of Sociology at the Faculty of Arts 
of the University of Paris. Member of the "Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques" . 
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television be properly termed to be revolutionary? It is indeed h«jrd 
to believe that itrequfced a revolution, or even a general strike, to get 
a 10% increase in wages! As for the barricades, they can only be termed 
nowadays to be a military parody. Their importance is essentially 
psychological , 

It is evident that throughout the "May Events" Prime Minister Pompidou 
remained convinced that it was not the intention of the communist party 
to cause the government to fall (though in all respect it gave that 
impression) and would limit itself to negotiate a rise of salary. But 
all happened as if the agreement thus reached with the communist party 
was questioned by the left wing extremists (1), At this point the 
psychodrama might well have turned into a real revolution. The communist 
party succeeded in preventing this far better than the government pro- 
tected itself against it. It was thus a mere coincidence that on a 
particular policy the interests of the government and those of the 
communist party coincided. To counteract a revolution France has un- 
fortunately no strongly organized syndical power in the way we see it 
operate in Germany, in Great-Britain or in the United-States. 

The "May Events" followed a pattern similar to 1792, 1848, and 1871. 

In this respect they can even be termed "old-fashioned" and Professor 
Aron quotes frequently from Tocqueville (with whose liberal ideas he feels 
congenial ), expressions which seem to apply equally well to 1848 and 
1968. The general process operated in each case in the same way. Public 
opinion rather sympathized at first with the students in May, 1968, 
thus forcing the government into the alternative of either using its 
force (which made it unpopular) or giving way (which was morally disatrous) . 

A clear distinction must be made here between the students revolt and 
the workers strike, however much both seemed intimately linked in the 
mind of the public and however much the students would have liked to see 
their movement extended not only to the workers but to the nation as a 
whole. There is a difference in nature and not only in degree to be 
made. While the worker’s strike was in all appearances a psycho-drama, 
the student revolt was a real revolution. It was the unfortunate com- 
bination of both which almost upset the government. 

It is, therefore, necessary to differentiate the protests against 
University and those against Society as a whole. A real revolution in 
the University almost caused a real revolution in Society. 

b) The revolt against the University. A real revolution . 

Whenever the refusal to obey takes a provocative character, university 
affairs become national, politics. In this respect the French example 
differs from that of other countries and especially from that of Berkeley 



(1) Professor Aron believes that the revolutionary groups in France such 

as Socialists (P.S,U # ), Trotskysts, Maoists and others could eventually 
destroy the existing order but not build up a new one. They could, 
therefore, force the country to make a choice between ultimate restau- 
ration of this order by the Conmunist Party or by the Gaullists. 
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and of Columbia not by its scenario but by its plar.e in national affairs (1). 
The understanding of the motives cf this action is difficult. Thi follow- 
ing points can be made to clarify the situation; 

i) It is not always realized abroad that France had no Universities but 
a University . All faculties depended on the Ministry of Education 
for all essential decisions; the Ministry alone could, for example, 
create a chair. 

ii) The revolt was directed against the university system and its traditional 
order and discipline imposed on students. There was a general will 
to "desacril ize M whatever seemed loaded with social prestige. The 
students were moved to violate taboos and throw down idols. 

iii) A consequence of this was the establishment of direct democracy in- 
herited from the anarchist tradition which is clearly uncompatible 
with the organization of modern Society. 

iv) There was also a revolt of the university as such against the State 
in which both the teaching staff and the students united. 

v) The chore of the revolt was a demand for democratisatinn of the 
university which can mean one or several of the following; 

-Greater participation of students in university affairs (new sharing 
of responsibility between students and professors). This is a well 
known claim and it is likely students will be deceived by the exercise 
of the power thus acquired. They will soon discover the frustration 
and the waste of time by participation in assemblies. But it is 
also a hard school of political education and a way to learn 
efficiency. 

-increase in number of students from the working class or the farmers. 

-change in the kind of culture given by the university. (Should, for 
instance , a popular or marxist culture take the place of the bourgeois 
culture?) 

vi) Six main problems must then be considered. 

-The most important is perhaps the underlying opposition between the 
traditionally liberal university and the new revolutionary university. 

The question is whether the latter should really be termed "a univer- 
sity" or if it had not better be considered as part of revolutionary 
action. 

Professor Aron dwells at some length on this key problem. If the pur t , .,e 
of the revolution is to introduce politics into university and then use 
this as a machine to destroy society, all becomes clear. The destruction 
of university is only a step for the destruction of the social order. 

In the liberal university everyone is free to explain and discuss any 
doctrine. The situation is entirely different when professors impose 

(1) Professor Aron makes a clear distinction between student revolt in 
Western and in Eastern countries. While in the latter siudents are 
claiming for liberties that they have not got, students in Western 
countries have the feeling that the liberty they enjoy does not help 
them to change Society. 



one doctrine and reject the others. Political influence on teaching is 
the end of the traditional university. 

- limitation of the number of students to the existing resources 4 .n staff, 
building, etc.. 

- the danger of too great a university in Paris. 

- progress in the relationship between students and professors. 

- better preparation of the students for their future careers. 

A diploma is never a guarantee for a job. The choice is, therefore, 
between a university for the minority (a luxury for the happy few who 
do not need to worry about a career) or a university for the greater 
numbers (which implies that the teaching should be closely related to 
external life). It is a fact that until 1968 (and perhaps also since 
then) universities are receiving more and more students while at the 
same time refusing to consider the careers thst students could make after. 
Here again the real problem, is the purpose of the university. One of 
the arguments of the revolutionaries was that to adapt the teaching to 
the needs of the capitalist regime was in fact accepting a technocratic 
university. But then one cannot at the same time refuse selection at 
the entrance of universities, refuse the adaptation of the training of 
the professional needs and then protest against the absence of careers. 

If students are to enter freely into universities they must accept that 
the university teaching is an aim in itself, and does not necessarily 
lead to a career. 

-The question of university competition and degrees. The students claim 
that this "meritocracy" is an indirect way of introducing social dis- 
crimination into democratic societies. 

It is true that in this respect certain classes are better equipped 
than others to win these distinctions. In France, the importance of 
degrees is extreme, since the possession of a degree, governs, in fact , the 
career. The ideology of "meritocracy 11 is the means by which modem 
societies have reconciled existing inequality with legal equality. 



vii) Several other not so obvious motives can also be brought to notice: 

- The contradiction between the consciousness the students have of them- 
selves, (now that they are mature physically at the age of 14 or 15) and 
their dependence on the society they remain in (learning until 23 for 

a job and living in the meantime outside the responsibilities of adult 
life.). 

- It is also possible that some professors inwardly doubted the value 
of their teaching, of their very existence and of the existence of the 
university.. This means that a collective abandon, even if imposed by 
a minority, presupposes a collective bad conscience. 

All these motives are self-explanatory. All are true, al?. preexisted 
to the "May-Events" and still exist today. They altogether motivated 
the "revolution" and a revolutionary spirit will be underlying until 
they are satisfied^ But one thing is essential for Professor Aron: 

.there can be no reform of the university which does not aim primarily at 
restoring its moral value. 

c) The revolt against Society: a psychodrama 

What were (or are) the main reasons for the complaints students have 
against society? Though we should not attach too much importance to 
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what was said (or written) in the excitement of a period of crisis, it 
is important, however, to record the main themes, some of which were 
quite clearly expressed on the walls of the university. These were the 
following: 

i) Demand for a change in the leadership of the country "France is getting 
bored" or "Ten years is enough 1 '. 

ii) Revolt against authority. This refusal of any form of discipline reveals 
a profound dissatisfaction. Society is questioned. Should a good 
"reason" ever occur, the existing structure might blow up. 

iii) Refusal of bureaucracy. 

iv) Recognition that economic progress has not put an end to poverty (nor 
suppressed considerable inequality in revenue), 

v) Open opposition against the establishment, (as much in fact against the 
men of 35 as against those of 60.) There is, indeed, in France a strange 
combination of a powerful hierarchic system and a permanent call for 
equality. 

It is worth nothing in this respect that the most revolutionary elements in 
Society are not those situated at the bottom of hierarchy but those who 
are midway and high enough to see the distance they should still cover 
to reach the summit. 

vi) Criticism of the consumers society. This is one of the weakest points. 

Do the young really refuse technical progress? Herbert Marcuse himself 
professes his distaste for both capitalist and socialist societies. He 
repeats that he wishes for a society where abundance would exist without 
obsession of success and constant worry for more production. Indeed, re- 
fusal of consumers society (which implies detachment from futile attach- 
ment to objects) is not an objective in itself. It expresses rather an 
emotional and moral revolt which cannot be expressed in terms of a 
political programme. Underlying this criticism of the consumer society 
the students were expressing some sort of metaphysical protest against 
a civilization which has no transcendental creed and which seems to be 
carried away in some fantastic adventure towards more knowledge and more 
power but with no ultimate aim. As far as we can trace the history of 
man we see that all civilizations have been cemented by some kind of 
common Faith. Our western civilization has lost this religious consensus, 

vii) Man has come to feel that he is a stranger in the world he lives in. He 
is the slave of the organization to which he belongs. He cannot find his 
full accomplishment in his work. It seems supremely unjust that those 
who are the least paid are also those who have to do the most unpleasant 
work, and the one which requires the least qualifications. In most 
modern societies the General Director gets the highest salary and enjoys 
the most interesting life at the same time. In the same way how could 
students feel at ease in "university factories" where they are lonely, 
lost among a crowd? Their situation is not unlike that of the workers 
in factories in the early 19th century. Workers were moved to break the 
machines; symbolically students break their tools, their tables and their 
chairs. 
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If the complaints against the existing society were more 
the means of changing the situation were (as could be exp 
A certain number of reasons can be accounted for this: 
i) The "May-Events" were at the same time anachronistic 
workers claimed for the factories to be nationalized 
when the workers claimed for participation in the adm 
the factories, decentralization of the power of decis 
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